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THE MISSING PAGES OF AN OLD ARABIC 
ANTHOLOGY. 

By Charles C. Torrey, 

Yale University. 

Abu Bekr Mohammed ibn Ja'far ibn Ahmed ibn el-Hosain 
es-Sarraj lived in Bagdad, and died in the year 500 A. H. (1106 
A. D.). According to Ibn ^allikftn, he was one of the most 
learned men of his time, a noted hCtfiz and teacher of tradition. 
He was also a poet of no mean rank, as appears both from his 
reputation among his contemporaries and from the specimens of 
his poetry which have been preserved. He seems to have been 
the author of several works;' but the one by which he was best 
known to the literary world, and the only one which has survived 
to the present day, is the anthology to which he gave the name 

This title, Masdri al-'Ussdq, "The Places Where Lovers 
Have Met Their Fate," comes much nearer to indicating the 
nature of the book than is the case with most Arabic titles. That 
which es-Sarraj has given us here is a collection of stories of loves 
and lovers, gathered from the classical and popular traditions of 
the Arabic-speaking world. All of the favorites of old Arabian 
story are here: Tauba (or Majnun) and his Laila, 'Urwa and 
'Afra, Qais ibn Dharlh and Lubnft, Jamil and Buthaina, and other 
couples hardly less renowned, and whose experiences were no less 
charmingly heart-rending. A few of the more remote celebrities, 
such as Ytisuf and Zuleikha, receive mention or furnish an anec- 
dote, but the most of the material is taken from close at hand. 
Among the caliphs whose names now and then appear, Hftrun 
er-Rasid plays a very insignificant rSle — a fact which speaks well 
for the comparative trustworthiness of the book. Stories of 
Bedouin life have a prominent place, and, like the others, are 
generally interesting and always well told. 

Like the classical examples to which allusion has been made, 
the great majority of these anecdotes have a distinctly mournful 

I See 5. 5., II, 437, and VI, 137. 
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tinge. They are histories of hopeless or unfortunate attachments, 
and end with a funeral. The ominous title of the book is thus 
fully justified. The author writes in the true spirit of the old 
theological dogma which tradition was inclined to ascribe to 
Mohammed himself: "He who dies as love's victim dies a mar- 
tyr, and paradise is his portion." From this point of view, the 
book might be called a martyrology of an unusually interesting 
type. It does contain, to be sure, a great many stories and 
incidents which end in the happiest manner; but both the author's 
pious turn of mind and his classical taste led him to prefer those 
of the more somber hue. Another point in which the stories are 
truly classical is their general tone of propriety and respectability. 
So far as incident is concerned, many of them are lively enough, 
and unconventional enough, it is hardly necessary to say ; but all 
are told with a reserve and a dignity which are never relaxed. 

In its combination of poetry with prose, the book resembles 
the Aghdnt. It is as truly an anthology of verse as of prose 
narrative. The proportion, too, is about the same as in the 
Aghdnl, half poetry, half prose. As a specimen of pure literary 
Arabic, it ranks high, and deserves to be widely read by occi- 
dental scholars. The fact is to be remarked that for each one of 
the narratives, bits of verse, or scraps of anecdote a full chain of 
authorities is given, in the good old style which soon ceased to be 
practicable in such works. Moreover, as es-Sarraj is a scholar 
addressing a cultured audience, he frequently introduces com- 
ments of his own which have considerable literary and historical 
interest. 

Although much read in its own day and for some time after, 
the o'I-waJI |C)L.<a>» ^^s ultimately supplanted by other works of 
the same class, some of which borrowed from it extensively, or 
even consisted in the main of abridged versions of it. Hence it 
happens that in modern times manuscripts of the book are 
extremely rare, and that it was hardly known even by name until 
the printed edition appeared, some twenty years ago. This 
modern print is a well-executed octavo of about four hundred 
pages, published in Constantinople {Jawd'ib Press) in the year 
1301 (1884 A. D.). It seems to have been based on a manuscript 
of very good quality, and its readings are generally satisfactory. 
The publication has remained nearly unknown in the Occident. 
I have never met with an allusion to the book, and in talking 
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with one of the highest authorities in the field of Arabic litera- 
ture, a short time ago, I was surprised to find that he knew 
nothing of it. 

But the particular feature of the book, as it now exists, to 
which I wish to call attention, is a remarkable lacuna in one of 
its narratives. It is in the story of the Young Spendthrift of 
Bagdad and his Singing-Girl, a tale which is familiar to all those 
who have read the Thousand and One Nights. From the middle 
of this tale a long passage has been omitted, the manner of the 
omission and the subsequent history of the defective text being 
the especially noticeable features. The place of the gap is the 
middle of a sentence, the two halves of which now seem to fit 
each other perfectly. There is neither anacolouthon nor gram- 
matical irregularity, but it all reads smoothly from beginning to 
end. Moreover, by a singular coincidence the two halves of the 
accidentally created compound correspond in matter as well as in 
form. In either one the hero of the story is speaking in the first 
person and making mention of another man in whose company he 

happens to be. The text reads as follows (p. 382, top) : LUli 

Kmo ouwuwLa>« i^Jjuoi mSb J^^sit |*LjiliJt —y^\ iS^^y^^^ '^'^ ^yC 

»yo| (:yr?t>5 "^° when we came opposite Kelwftdha, food was 

brought, and he ate, and I went up and sat beside him, and took 
charge of his affairs." This certainly sounds like continuous 
narrative; but the pronoun of the third person in the two halves 
of the sentence refers to two altogether different men. The 
lacuna comes just after the word jj6 . In what precedes, the hero 
is in a certain well-defined situation, while from this point onward 
he is in totally different surroundings, though the fact does not 
immediately appear. The words next following the break, "and 
I went up and sat beside him," happen to be perfectly suited to 
the scene which precedes, and one might even read on for a 
clause or two without realizing what a jump has been made. But 
the shock comes very soon; for whereas the reader had supposed 
the young man of Bagdad to be in a boat on the river, disguised 
as a common sailor, with his singing-girl (now the property of 
another man) almost within arm's reach, and the situation becom- 
ing more exciting every moment — he suddenly finds that the 
scene has changed, somehow, without warning; the hero is 
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apprenticed to a green-grocer in the city of Basra earning a 
dirhem a day, and in a fair way to marry the grocer's daughter! 
Evidently this is not a case of intentional abridgement. When 
it is observed that about one thousand words have been dropped 
at this point, the explanation of the matter is beyond doubt; a 
double leaf (four pages) fell out by accident, and the loss was 
not noticed. 

Now, aside from the printed edition, two manuscripts of this 
work are known to western scholars, both of them in the British 
Museum.' I examined them with some care ten years ago. The 
one proved (contrary to the representation of the Catalogue) to 
be nothing more than a very meager abridgment of the work, 
and this particular story is lacking in it altogether. The other is 
a very old and fine codex which once belonged to Von Kremer. 
In this precisely the same gap is found which appears in the 
printed text. The only known copies of the book, then, have 
this defect. The Constantinople edition was not made from the 
Von Kremer manuscript, as comparison shows. 

Fortunately, however, we are not yet at the end of our 
resources. The gap can be filled, and filled exactly, from another 
book, as I shall show. That which first led me to examine the 

oUmjlJI c»La* was a theory of mine that it was the direct source 

of certain stories found in an anthology of el-Ghozuli, who lived 
some three hundred years later (f815 A. H. = 1412 A. D.)^ 
The comparison has borne out the conjecture; the literary rela- 
tion is of the very closest kind. There were, in fact, at least 
three such collections of good stories which derived more or 

less of their material from es-Sarrftj ; namely, the ol)-<iw^l ol**wl 
of el-Biqa'l (f 885 A. H. = 1480 A. D.), the ol^^l| j-ov 
of Da'ud el-Antakl (f 1005 A. H. = 1596-97 A. D.), and the 

I For the numbers, see Brockelmann's Arabische Litteraturgeschichte, Vol. I, p. 351. 
2 For a partial description of this anthology, entitled JvLiuO ji \^l)uu] «jLia;0 
^^jMnJ' , and of the stories mentioned, I may refer to my article in the Journal of the 

American Oriental Society, Vol. XVI (1893), pp. iSsqq. The literature of this story of the 
Young Man of Bagdad is given on p. 44. To the list of the manuscripts of el-Ghozflll's book, 
given on p. 43, should be added Codex 3415 of the Biblioth6que Nationale. This manuscript, 
of which I have recently made a partial collation, is an important one. It is carefully 
written, and seems to belong to a line of literary transmission different from that repre- 
sented by the other existing texts. It contains, for example, the word ^yjM^ which I sup- 
plied by conjecture in my edition of one of the stories (loc. cit., p. 56, n. 12). 
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v.JyJl Jliax of el-GhozulI. Of these, the first two are abridg- 
ments giving nearly everything in considerably shortened form; 
see, for example, the specimens printed by Kosegarten in his 
Chrestomathy (this story, pp. 22 sqq.), and compare his Preface, 
p. xsq. In el-Ghozuli, on the other hand, only a few things are 
borrowed from es-Sarrftj, but these are transferred without 
change or loss. The dependence is undoubtedly direct, not 
through any intermediate work or works. The variant readings 
are only such slight verbal changes as inevitably arise, even in a 
very short time, in the manuscript transmission of such popular 
tales as these. Then — to go a step farther — some of these same 
stories were carried over into the Thousand and One Nights from 
el-Ghozuli (not from es-Sarrftj), with but slight change. Here, 
in the subsequent history of the text, the transmission by succes- 
sive copyists was much more careless, involving many small altera- 
tions and occasional omissions or additions; whence it happens 
that the text of the Nights, as we know it, is of little use to the 
makers of critical editions. 

Whoever, then, wishes to see the story of the Young Man of 
Bagdad and his Singing-Girl in its oldest and most complete form 
must take the MasdrC al- Ussdq, where the tale is given with all 
the apparatus of tradition, and on reaching the lacuna fill in from 
el-GhozuU. The following is an outline of the narrative, with the 
Arabic text of the latter book at the two margins of the lacuna: 

The spendthrift hero is obliged to sell his qaina, who is there- 
upon bought by a rich merchant and carried on board a boat 
bound for Basra. The hero disguises himself as a boatman 
and embarks with them at the last moment. The merchant soon 

asks for music [Ohoz., i, 189, 1. 3): ^\ ,,3lJLi' Jut .Lo LULs 

(Wtbl, JlifJI ia*«^ J^ e;?*V' J^^='^ *J;U>I^] y^ J*-^'^ f-^-»^^ 

•IS 'sj^XM J^ tMI *J (^.A^^Ljl . The girl complies, but makes 

such doleful work of it that all festivity is brought to an end. 
Soon after, the young man of Bagdad makes himself known, and 
is most generously treated by the merchant, who gives him back 
his qaina. The ensuing celebration is unnecessarily thorough. 
As the boat touches at one of the banks, in the course of the 
night, the hero lands, falls into a drunken sleep, and the boat 
goes away without him, since the others, including the girl, are 
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all too intoxicated to notice his absence. He at last finds his way 
to Basra, but is penniless, and has no way of finding either the 
girl or the merchant. It is at this juncture that the grocer takes 

him into his shop [Ghoz., i, 191, 1. 4 a/.): J^ jw J^aj JLai 

J.I *^v=»^ jJUkiJ oJiufl. syol o^jJ4>j Juw. Our hero accepts 

the position, and is prospered. He is saved by the grace of Allah 
from marrying the grocer's daughter. Some time later he hears 
news of the long-lost qaina, and makes his way to her just as she 
is digging a grave. The grave-digging is abandoned, and the 
reunited pair live together happily to the end of their days. 



